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' FOURTH. 


Georce Freperick Avuaustus, the 
first-fruits of the marriage of George III. 
with Queen Charlotte, was born August 
12, 1762, on the forty-eighth anniversary 
ot the accession of the House of Bruns- 
wick to the British throne; and thus, 
had he lived to his next birth-day, he 
would have been sixty-eight years of age. 
On August 17, his Royal Highness was 
created Prince of Wales by letters pa- 
tent;* and on the 18th of September, 
following, he was christened at Saint 
James’s. 


CHILDHOOD. 


In the third year of his age the Prince 
was considered as being so beautifully 
formed for an infant, that a model was 
made of him for the King, by a cele- 
brated artist of the time, of which the 
following description has been given :— 

“ This ingenious performance, which 
is a perfect resemblance of the young 
prince, exhibits the whole figure entirely 
round, naked, and lying on a couch of 
crimson velvet, as ifjust undressed. His 
left leg is drawn up, and his right ex- 
tended ; his right arm he holds up, while 
the left lies at his side, holding a drapery 
that appears to have been thrown off in 
play. ‘The whole is covered with a bell- 
glass, from the inside top of which hangs 
a ring by a small gold cord, in which is 
perched a dove, with an olive-branch in 
its mouth. The figure was executed in 
stained wax, and the frame of the couch 
silver gilt. At the back part of the head 
of the couch is the Prince’s name, with 
the time of his birth, surrounded by a 
garland of laurels. The couch stands 
upon anebony plinth ; and the stand for 
the whole is a massive piece of silver- 
gilt plate; partly over which hangs a 
drapery lined with white satin, -and 
fringed with gold. On the top of the 
glass is the Prince of Wales’s coronet.’’ 

His Royal Highness, as Heir Appa- 
rent to the Crown, and as Prince of 
Wales, was very early called upon to re- 
ceive and give an answer to an Address. 


* As eldest son of the King, he became Duke 
of Cornwall from the moment of his birth. The 
yous Prioce was the first Duke of Cornwall of 

he House of Brunswick; neither his father, 
grandfather, nor great grandfather, having 
borne that title, or heen entitled to the Duchy, 
from the circumstance of not being the eldest 
born son of a king upon the throne, though each 

ad possessed the title of Prince of Wales, pe- 
culiar to the eldest son, or eldest surviving son 
of the reigning sovereign, but always created by 
patent, whilst that of Duke of Cornwall, and 
the actual property attached to the Duchy, de- 
scends by a rule of inheritance, or rather of de- 
volution, which cannot be altered by any fiat of 
the crown. 
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Before he was t 
ceived an Address from the Society of 
Ancient Britons, the founders and pa- 
trons of what is commonly known by the 
name of the Welsh School, in Gray’s 
Inn road, and which, since its first insti- 
tution, early in ‘the’ last- century, has 
always had peculiar claims upon the 
patronage of the Prince of Wales when- 
ever such a distinguished personage has 
existed. The address was well adapted 
to the very early age of the Prince, who 
appeared perfectly to comprehend the 
gentlemen who presented it, when they 
told him that his Royal Parents had not 
thought any period of their lives too 
early for doing good, and that they hoped 
when a few short years had called forth 
his virtues, he would remember with 

lea’yre the occurrences of that day. 
The young Prince listened with great 
attention to this address, and most dis- 
tinctly repeated the answer, which of 
course had been prepared for him— 
namely, ‘“‘ Gentlemen, I thank you for 
this mark of duty to the King, and wish 
prosperity to this charity.’ A short time 
afterwards, when he was three years of 
age, his Royal Highness was constituted 
Knight of the Garter, and invested with 
the insignia of that illustrious order. 

The boyish affection of the Prince for 
his parents appears to have been fondly 
cherished by the amiable domestic habits 
of the latter; for, in a sketch of their 
retirement at Kew, in the summer sea- 
son, we learn, that “ their Majesties 
rose at six in the morning, and enjoyed 
the two succeeding hours, which they 
called their own ; at eight, the Prince of 
Wales, the Bishop of Osnaburg, (Duke 
of York,). the Princess Royal, and 
Princes William and Edward were 
brought from their several homes at 
Kew, to breakfast with their illustrious 
parents. At nine, the younger children 
attended to lisp and smile their good 
morrows ; and whilst the five eldest ones 
were closely applied to their tasks, the 
little ones and their nurses passed the 
whole morning.in Richmond. Gardens. 
The King and Queen frequently amused 
themselves with sitting in the room 
while the children dined; and, once a 
week, attended by the whole offspring 
in pairs, made the delightful little tour of 
Richmond Gardens. In the evening, all 
the children again paid their duty at 
Kew House before they retired to bed; 
and the same order was observed through 
each returning day.” 


EDUCATION. 


The education of the Heir Apparent, 
as of the children subsequently born, 
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was, it has been seen, an object of sedu- 
lous anxiety with their father, till they 
attained the age to have regular pre- 
ceptors. The first governor of the 
Prince of Wales was the Earl of Holder- 
hess, a nobleman of high talents and in- 
tegrity. Dr. Dodd was strenuously re- 
commended to the office by Lord Ches- 
terfield; the King, however, did not 
approve of the Doctor’s morality ; but 
his Majesty next selected Mons. de 
Salzes, at the recommendation of the 
brother of M‘Clain, the celebrated high- 
wayman, who was afterwards executed 
at Newgate. Lord Holderness is said 
to have found his royal pupil attached to 
reading books calculated to encourage 
arbitrary principles of government, and 
despotic habits ; but the after-life proved 
that the Prince read such works with the 
effect of avoidance rather than imita- 
tion. Lord Holderness, conscientiously 
enough, was averse to the Prince’s 
choice: in vain he represented the affair 
to the King and Queen, when, still find- 
ing such political poison poured into the 
ears of his royal pupil, his lordship re- 
signed his office, and was succeeded by 
Lord Bruce. The Earl of Holderness 
and Mons. de Salzes were, doubtless, 
excellent in their respective offices. 
Stories are told of the Prince’s correct- 
ing Lord Bruce’s Greek epigrams; but, 
probably, they are to be received only as 
the “ flattering unction”’ to which few 
minds, royal or lowly, are insensible. 
Certain it is, that his lordship retained 
the office but for a month; though 
court bay rumoured that the ap- 
pointment had been intended only as a 
ground of bestowing a pension upon the 
tutor, at the solicitation of the Marquess 
of Bute, for the King had already fallen 
into what was called the Seotch inte- 
rest. 

The Prince’s next tutor was: Dr. 
Markham, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, and the Sub-preceptor was Mr. 
Cyril Jackson ; both of whom continued 
office till the year 1776, when Dr. Hurd 
and Mr. Arnald succeeded. Dr. Mark- 
ham and Mr. Jackson possessed the af- 
fections of the Prince, and he was easily 
guided by them. Their successors neither 
possessed equal abilities nor influence, 
and the education of the royil pupil was 
understood to be terminated. Tn Jeffer- 
son’s Memoirs an account is given, on 
the authority of an unnamed individual 
(for whose authority the writer touches), 
that, at an after period, the Prince, with 
good natural abilities, was extremely 
ignorant of all useful knowledge. The 
unfortunate change of his preceptor at 
so critical an age, and the peculiar no- 
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tions of his father with respect to another 
important point, must indeed have had 
a very disadvantageous effect upon the 
Prince’s studies. We are, however, dis- 
posed to believe that his education was 
careful, if not extensive. His knowledge 
of French is said to have been perfect, 
and his English singularly pure and ele- 
gant. For studies purely classical, the 
amusements of his youth left him little 
leisure. His knowledge of classical 
authors was, however, accurate, if not 
profound. This part of his education 
must, therefore, have been attained in 
his early years, or in his pupilage. 
Ease and elegance of manners developed 
themselves in later years ; for, as it has 
been well observed, no man ever turned 
a compliment better, or gave more grace 
toa good act, by the mode of announcing 
it. With the works of modern litera- 
ture, too, his Majesty is said to have 
been as intimately conversant as most 
men of exalted rank—more so than most 
kings. When a boy, he is described as 
having been “ subject to violent and sud- 
den impressions of a warm temper, but 
generous and friendly.”” We can only 
thus glance at the Prince’s education, of 
which, indeed, little is known. The 
rigid discipline in which his early years 
were passed, muy be better stated. His 
father was a man of ascetic character 
and limited education, and was in habits 
the very reverse of what the Prince 

roved in after-life. The Princess 

owager of Wales had, under pretence 
of preserving the morals of George the 
Third, poe utterly secluded from 
society ;—a virtuous youth, a happy 
union, and venerable old age, were he 
consequences. The King, having im- 
bibed the Princess’ scheme of niorality, 
determined that the Prince should live 
the same life of seclusion that he had 
done. In how different a manner this 
principle of education influenced the 
welfare of the Prince will be seen in the 
sequel. The anxious parent mistook 
this rigour for philosophy, whereas 


The rule and conduct of ull social life 
Is her great promise. 


This could only be obtained by inter- 
course with the world. Burke, speak- 
ing of the education of princes, has. an 
excellent observation on this point. He 
thinks it “of very great importance 
(provided the thing is not overdone) to 
contrive such an establishment as must, 
almost whether a prince will or will not, 
bring into daily and hourly offices about 
his person a great number of his first 
nobility.” The Prince had not these 
advantages ; and from a pupilage, of 
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comparative solitude, in the vigour of 
youth, with an eminently handsome per- 
son, many companionable qualities, and 
a complete command of fortune, he 
plunged into the felicities of life, and 
soon involved himself in the network of 
pleasure; while, ‘vicious flatterers— 
those vultures, whose prey is the heart 
of princes—lay in wait for the adventurer 
as he quitted the parental roof, and 
launched his young bark upon the 
world.”’ 

The turf first attracted the patronage 
of the young Prince. He was a warm 
friend to the prize-ring, which, like the 
magic circle of German horror, destroys 
every one within its pale. The Prince 
too encouraged the coarse- minded cruel- 
ties of bull and bear-baiting, which, in 
the cant of the day, have been number- 
ed among the “ good old English 
sports.” In hia patronage of stage- 
fighting, he was kept in countenance by 
his uncles, particularly the Duke of 
Cumberland, who was the companion of 
Broughton until he sold his fight to 
Slack, when his Royal Highness retired 
from the ring in disgust. Horse-racing 
next became an absolute passion with 
the young Prince; and a love of play 
soon begat habitual improvidence, and 
indifference to the royal resources which 
proved as exhaustible as those of the 
meanest subject. 


INTIMACY WITH MRS. ROBINSON. 


The Prince at a very early period of 
his life, gave evidence of his fondness for 
female society, a predilection, which in 
its strictest and purest sense, will elevate 
and refine the mind and heart, but 
which, not unfrequently brings with its 
indulgence a degree of censure that the 
colder and darker vices of a disposition 
inherently evil do not provoke. The 
Prince’s first amour was with a beauti- 
ful and accomplished actress, the wife 
of an attorney, named Robinson. The 
whole intrigue was of the most romantic 
character ; but the lovely victim soon 
fell into poverty and premature death 
by dropsy, induced by irregular habits. 
We do not quote the incidents of this 
intrigue, as they have already appeared 
in The Mirror.* One night, after Mrs. 
Robinson had played the part of Per- 
dita, in the Winter’s Tale, she received 
from the Prince of Wales, (who had wit- 
nessed the performance from astage box,) 
by the hands of Lord Malden, a lock of 
His Royal Highness’*hair enclosed in a 
billet with these words :—“ To the ever 
adorable Perdita.’’ —Fior1zE1; tobe re- 


* See No. 261, a Memoir of the Late King 
with a Portrait. 
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deemed, in her own hand. The lock of 
hair and billet are now in the possession 
of Sir Richard Phillips, who purchased 
them with Mrs. Robinson’s papers at her 
death. The interest of the whole amour 
was very attractive. Mrs. Robinson, to 
her fascinating personal beauty, added 
the most sparkling genius. Her attach- 
ments were all of a romantic cast ; for on 
the return of the celebrated trooper, Col. 
Tarleton, from his Guerilla warfare in 
the back woods of America, she felt 
desperately in lo~. with him, and they 
lived many years together. 

The Prince quitted the company of 
Mrs. Robinson in an abrupt, and, if 
her narrative be believed, a harsh man- 
ner. The connexion, either from the 
incautiousness of his Royal Highness, 
the officiousness of false friends, or 
from some causes never well explained, — 
produced much scandal about the court, 
great uneasiness to the royal family— 
brought much pain to the lover, and, as 
we have stated, led to the early death 
of the mistress. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than the whole affair. 


MRS. FITZHERBERT. 


The Prince’s next and more perma- 
nent attachment was to the celebrated 
« Lass of Richmond Hill,’’—the widow 
of Colonel Fitzherbert, for whom a 
magnificent establishment was furnished. 
The Prince’s presents of jewellery to 
this lady were said even to exceed the 
stores of diamonds possessed by the 
Queen, avowedly the greatest collection 
of diamonds in Europe, and to whom 
the King had given on one occasion 
alone, a case of diamonds which cost 
£50,000. We adopt the observations 
of a contemporary on this affair. “We 
hesitate whether we should condemn 
this his strongest and his purest affec- 
tion. That any ceremony of marriage 
was ever performed, was expressly de- 
nied by Mr. Fox on the authority of the 
Prince; but that all the decencies of 
demeanour, and all the constancy of 
kindness that marriage has a claim to, 
existed between Mrs. Fitzherbert and 
her royal friend, there is no doubt; 
and we deem it creditable to the sove- 
reign, that long after the delirium of 
passion had for ever subsided, he re- 
mained on terms of endearing intimacy 
with this his early and most respectable 
friend. Where the laws of men inter- 
fere to fetter and control the inclina- 
tions of any class of society, for the 
supposed good of the rest, we must not 
be too severe in blaming consequences 
that flow from our own regulations.’’* 

* Spectator Newspaper, June 26, 1830. 
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About this time, also, the Prince re- 
ceived into favour, the celebrated 
Countess of Jersey, a lady about twelve 
years older than himself, and the beau- 
tiful daughter of an Irish bishop. To 
which the Prince was most attached, 
subsequent events amply proved: both 
connexions were onal with ruin: the 
latter was doubtless the means of em- 
bittering much of the Prince’s after life ; 
while the unbounded extravagance of the 
former lady led to evils which neither 
secrecy nor shades of opinion could 
counteract. 


OF AGE. 

In August 12, 1783, his Royal High- 
ness attained his majority—an event 
which was celebrated with great rejoic- 
ing. On the same day he obtained his 
Colonelcy of the 10th Light Dragoons, 
which he retained to the last; this be- 
ing the only military rank the King 
would ever allow him to hold. .On this 
occasion, the King officially announced 
to the House of Commons that, to ob- 
viate the necessity of laying any addi- 
tional burthens on the people, he had 
determined to provide out of the civil 
list, for the establishment of his son, to 
the amount of 50,000/. per annum. All 
therefore that he asked from the House 
was the sum of 60,000/. to assist to 
equip the Heir Apparent on his outset 
in life. In the course of the debate, 
Mr. Fox, then in the administration, 
spoke in terms of the highest praise of 
the Prince; saying, ‘ he was. in the 
fullest manner entitled to the most af- 
fectionate regard of that House and of 
the whole country, not only for his many 
great and shining virtues, but also for 
the ready and dutiful obedience he had 
on this, as on every other occasion, 
shown to his Majesty, whom he was 
bound to obey in common with every 
other subject of the realm.”’ Parliament 
liberally granted 100,000/. and the regu- 
lation was apparently much approved 
of. 


PROVISION. 


The fixing of the Prince’s establish- 
ment at 50,000/. per annum did not 
evince much foresight on the part of the 
King. It was said to have been dictated 
by a maxim, that to keep princes out of 
vice, they should be kept poor, than 
which nothing ever proved more errone- 
ous. This allowance to the Prince was 
exactly one half of what had been al- 
lowed to his grandfather, when money 
was of much greater value ;. and was, of 
course, insufficient for the support of 
the royal establishment. ‘‘ This,’’ ob- 
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serves a recent Reminiscent, ‘ occa- 
sioned him to contract debts ; and when 
it became necessary that these debts 
should be discharged, very little care was 
shown to protect the Prince’s character 
from disgrace. There was another cir- 
cumstance also, which ought not to be 
overlooked. The Duchy of Cornwall 
was the Prince’s property from the hour 
of his birth. When e came of age, the 
Prince was put in possession of the 
revenues of the Duchy. But the Prince 
obtained no part of that revenue which 
had been received from the Duchy 
during his minority.’’* Part of the sum 
so unjustly withheld from the Prince, 
was aftewards repaid ; but this did little 
towards appeasing the sense of the 
wrong. The Coalition ministry, then 
in power, had made the greatest exer- 
tions to procure for the prince a year- 
ly settlement of 100,000/.; but this 
measure was strongly opposed by the 
King ; both parties were obstinate, and 
“a change’’ was threatened, when the 
Prince himself interposed, and insisted, 
with a spirit that did bim infinite honour, 
that the amount of the grant should be 
left entirely to the discretion of his royal 
parent. 


IN PARLIAMENT. 


At the opening of Parliament, Nov. 
11, 1783, the Prince was introduced into 
the House of Peers, supported by his 
uncle the Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Dukes of Richmond and Portland, and 
Lord Lewisham ; when he took the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy, and made 
and subscribed the declaration, as well as 
the oath of abjuration. Many efforts were 
made by the King to induce the Prince 
to countenance the high Tory politics ; 
but the latter attached himself to the 
splendid men that then led the Whig 
party— Fox, Sheridan, Burke, the Duke 
of Bedford, the Earl of Moira, &c. 

However, a general profession of 
loyalty in the House of Peers by the 
son of the King was very distinct from 
a pledge of party politics, and even this 
profession of loyalty might be made 
subservient to an avowal of the free con- 
stitutional principles in which the Whigs 
delighted. His Royal Highness was 
therefore induced to address the Peers 
from the Ministerial Benches, or rather 
from between them and the Woolsack. 
This was upon the motion of the Mar- 
quess of Abercorn, for an Amendment 
to the Address of the Commons upon 
his Majesty’s Proclamation for prevent- 
ing seditious meetings and writings ; 

* Nicholls’s Recollections of the Reign o. 
George II. 
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and in a manly, eloquent, and, we may 
add, persuasive manner, he delivered his 
sentiments. He said that, on a ques- 
tion of such magnitude he should be 
deficient in his duty as a Member of 
Parliament, unmindful of the respect he 
owed to the Constitution, and inatten- 
tive to the welfare, the peace, and the 
happiness of the people, if he did not 
state to the world what was his opinion 
on the present question. He was edu- 
cated in the principles, and he should 
ever preserve them, of a reverence for 
the constitutional liberties of the people ; 
and, as on those constitutional princi- 
ples the happiness of that people depend- 
ed, he was determined, as far as his inter- 
est could have any force, to support them. 
The matter in issue was, in fact, whether 
the Constitution was or was not to be 
mitintained ; whether the wild ideas of 
theory were to conquer the wholesome 
maxims of established practice ; and 
whether those laws under which we had 
flourished for such a series of years, 
were to be subverted by a Reform un- 
sanctioned by the people ? As a person 
nearly and dearly interested in the wel- 
fare, and, he should emphatically add, 
the happiness and comfort of the people, 
it would be treason to the principles of 
his mind if he did not come forward and 
declare his disapprobation of those sedi- 
tious publications which had occasioned 
the motion now before their Lordships ; 
and his interest was connected with the 
interest of the people; they were so 
inseparable, that, unless both parties 
concurred, happiness could not exist. 
On this great—on this solid basis, he 
grounded the vote which he meant to 
give, and that vote should unequivocally 
be for a concurrence with the Commons 
in the Address they had resolved upon. 
His Royal Highness spoke in a manner 
that called not only for the attention, 
but the admiration of the House; and 
these words were remarkably energetic: 
“ T exist by the love—the friendship— 
and the benevolence of the people; and 
their cause I will never forsake as long 
as I live.” The Prince then concluded 
by distinctly saying, “I give my most 
hearty assent to the Motion for concur- 
ring in this wise and salutary Address.”’ 
This speech was said to have been com- 
posed by the Duke of Portland. 


THE WHIGS. 

The Whigs were, however, ultimately 
deceived in the political interference of 
the Prince, and with this effort his Royal 
Highness withdrew. Mr. Moore, in his 
Life of Sheridan, speaks thus of the 
ubove period: © the Whigs, who had 
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now every reason to be convinced of the 
aversion with which they were regarded 
at court, had lately been, in some de- 
gree, compensated for this misfortune 
by the accession to their party of the 
Heir Apparent. Thata young Prince, 
fond of pleasure and impatient of re- 
straint, should have thrown himself into 
the arms of those who were most likely 
to be indulgent to his errors, is nothing 
surprising, either in politics or ethics. 
But that mature and enlightened states- 
men, with the lessons of all history be- 
fore their eyes, should have been equally 
ready to embrace such a rash alliance, 
or should count upon it as any more then 
a temporary instrument of faction, is, to 
say the leust of it, one of those self-de- 
lusions of the wise, which show how 
vainly the voice of the past may speak 
amid the loud appeals of the present. 
The last Prince of Wales, it is true, by 
whom the populur cause was espoused, 
had left the lesson imperfect, by dying 
before he came to the throne. But this 
deficiency has since been amply made 
up 5 and future Whigs, who may he 
a in similar circumstances, will 

ave, at least, one historical warning 
before their eyes, which ought to be 
enough to satisfy the most unreflecting 
and credulous.’?* 

With the effort in Parliament, to 
which we have alluded, the Prince re- 
linquished his political interference, al- 
though he continued the constant asso- 
ciate of the Whig leaders in their social 
hours. 

CARLTON HOUSE. 


Carlton House had been presented to 
the Prince by his father, for his town re- 
sidence. The old building being out of 
repair, it was judged proper by Parlia- 
ment to erect another mansion in its stead. 
This became a focus of conviviality, and 
brilliant were the flashes of festive wit 
which enlivened the royal board. Burke, 
Fox, and Sheridan, the master-spirits of 
their age, were frequent guests, and en- 
joyed the sunshine of royal companion- 
ship. The Beefsteak Club was in- 
creased from twenty-four to twenty-five 
members, to admit his Royal Highness, 
there being no vacancy; and here the 
Prince was accustomed to meet the late 
Duke of Norfolk, Charles Morris,+ and 

* Upon the question of Mr. Fox’s India Bill, 
the Prince voted with the Whizs in the first divi- 
sion; but finding that the King was hostile to 
the measure, the Prince, (with Mr. Fox’s con- 
currence) absented himself from the second dis- 
cussion, when the bill was defeated. 

+ A copy of the 24th edition of Captain Mor- 
ris’s *‘ Songs, Political'and Convivial,” is on our 
table: one of the Songs in the collection is 
“ sung by the Prince of Wales to a certain 
lady,” aud is a parody on “ There's a difference 
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others, the Delecta Danaum, the pride 
and flower of London. 


SHERIDAN. 


Of the Prince's intimacy with Sheri- 
dan, many pleasant, and we regret to 
add, painful, anecdotes are related. One 
or two will illustrate their familiarity. 
—The Prince became a member of 
Brookes’s Club to have more frequent 
intercourse with Mr. Fox: his Royal 
Highness was the only person who was 
ever admitted without a ballot ; and, on 
his first appearance, every member rose 
and welcomed him by acclamation.— 
When Fox first became acquainted with 
Sheridan, he was so delighted with his 
company and brilliant conversation, that 
he became exceedingly anxious to get him 
admitted asa member of Brookes’s Club, 
which he frequented every night. Sheri- 
dan was frequently proposed, but as often 
had one black ball in the ballot, which 
disqualified him. At length, the bulls 
being marked, the hostile ball was traced 
to old George Selwyn, a stickler for 
aristocracy. Sheridan was apprized of 
this, and desired that his nume might 
be put up again, and that the further 
conduct of the matter might be left to 
himself. Accordingly, on the evening 
when he was to be balloted for, Sheridan 
arrived at Brookes’s arm-in-arm with the 
Prince of Wales, just ten minutes before 
the balloting began. Being shown into 
the candidates’ waiting room, the waiter 
was ordered to tell Mr. Selwyn that the 
Prince desired to speak with him below 
immediately. Selwyn obeyed the sum- 
mons without delay, and Sheridan, to 
whom he had no personal dislike, en- 
tertained him for half an hour with a 
political story, which interested him very 
much, but which, of course, had no 
foundation in truth. During Selwyn’s 
absence, the balloting went on, and She- 
ridan was chosen ; which circumstance 
-was announced to himself and the Prince 
by the waiter, with the preconcerted 
signal of stroking his chin with his hand. 
Sheridan immediately got up, and apo- 
logizing for an absence of a few minutes, 
told Mr. Selwyn, “that the Prince 
would finish the narrative, the catas- 
between a Beggarand a Queen.” The spirit of 
some of Morris’s sonzs is rich and glowing as 
fine Burgundy. What a table companion must 


have been the man who wrote 
in Town let me live, and in Town let 








me die ; 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in the summer to dwell, 
O give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall. 

We last remember Capt. Morris snugly seated 
in an elegant little villain Surrey, notwithstand- 
ing all he had sung in praise of town. Asa 
gentleman and scholar he is entitled to our re- 
ae and rauks among the finest lyrical poets of 
his day, - 
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trophe of which he would find very re- 
markable.”’ ; 
Sheridan now went up stairs, was in- 
troduced to, and welcomed by, the club, 
and was soon in his glory. The Prince, 
in the meantime was left in no enviuble 
situation ; for he had not the least idea 
of being left to conclude a story, the 
thread of which, (if it had a thread,) 
he had entirely forgotten; or which, 
perhaps, his eagerness to serve Sheri- 
dan’s cause, prevented him from lis- 
tening to, with sufficient attention, to 
take up where Sheridan had dropped it. 
Still, by means of his auditor’s occa- 
sional assistance, he got on pretty well 
for a few minutes, when a question 
from Selwyn, as to the flat contradic- 
tion of a part of his Royal Highness’ 
story to that of Sheridan, completely 
pozed him, and he stuck fast. After - 
much floundering to set himself right, 
and finding all was in vain, the Prince 
burst into a loud laugh, and exclaimed 
“‘ D—— the fellow! to leave me to 
finish this infernal story, of which I 
know as much as the child unborn! 
But never mind Selwyn, as Sherry does 
not seem inclined to come back, let us 
go up stairs, and I dare say Fox, or 
some of them will be able to tell you 
all about it.” They adjourned to the 
club-room, and Selwyn now detected 
the manceuvre. Sheridan rose, made him 
a low bow, and said, “ ’Pon my honour, 
Mr. Selwyn, I beg pardon for being ab- 
sent so long ; but the fact is, I happen- 
ed to drop into devilish good company ; 
they have just been making me a mem- 
ber, without even one Slack bail, and 
here I am.’’—** The devil they have !” 
exclaimed Selwyn.—“ Facts speak for 
themselves,’”? replied Sheridan, ‘ and 
as I know you are very glad of my elec- 
tion, accept my grateful thanks, (pres- 
sing his hand on his breast, and bowing 
very low) for your friendly suffrage. And 
now, if you'll sit down by me, I'll 
finish my story; for I dare say his 
Royal Highness has found considerable 
difficulty in doing justice to its merits.”’ 
—‘*¢ Your story ! it’s all a lie from be- 


ginning to end,’’ screamed out Selwyn, 


amidst immoderate fits of laughter from 
all parts of the room. 

sparkling piece of table-wit is like- 
wise related of Burke dining at Carlton 
House, with a three-dozen party, among 
whom were the Dukes of York and 
Cumberland, Portland, and Devonshire, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Fox, Sheridan, &c. 
The party was right convivial, to which 
the engaging manners of the Prince not 
a little contributed. On the company’s 
rising, his Royal Highness insisted on 
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the landlord’s bottle; this meeting with 
some little objection, was afterwards 
assented to, from an observation of Mr. 
Burke, who said, “that though he was 
an enemy in general to indefeasible 
right, yet he thought the Prince in his 
own house had a right to rule jure de 
vino.”’ 


EMBARRASSMENTS. 


About this time the Prince purchased 
a retreat at Brighton, which received 
the name of the Pavilion, and became 
his favourite place of abode, — a cir- 
cumstance from which that town rose in 
all its’ fashionable splendour. Here in 
a mansion adjoining the Royal Palace, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert resided for some years. 

The rebuilding of Carlton House, and 
the sumptuous decoration of the Pavi- 
lion, with a crowd of gay associates, 
could not fail to involve the Prince in 
debts, to the discharge of which his 
slender income was far from adequate. 
It was, to use Shenstone’s simile, a large 
retinue upon a small income, which, 
like a cascade, upon a small stream, 
teaded to discover its tenuity. His Royal 
Highness’ style of living was splendid 
beyond. precedent; his stud was the 
finest in Europe, but the reverse of pro- 
fitable, and his losses by play were said 
to be immense. He owed nearly 300,000/. 
and his creditors becoming importunate, 
he applied to the King for assistance, 
which the latter peremptorily refused. 
“ The haughty indifference both of the 
Monarch and his Minister,’’ observes 
Mr. Moore, “ threw the Prince entirely 
on the sympathy of the Opposition. Mr. 
Pitt identified himself with the obstinacy 
of the father, while Mr. Fox and the 
Opposition committed themselves with 
the irregularities of the son.’’ One evil 
consequence, that was on the point of 
resulting from the embarrassments of 
the Prince, “ was his acceptance of u 
loan which the Duke of Orleans had 


ad the perilous tendency of placing the 


future Sovereign of England in a state . 


of dependence, as creditor, on a Prince 
of France.’? This was happily pre- 
vented. ; esas 

In the course of 1786, Mr. Sheridan 
had twice publicly alluded to the embar- 
rassments of his Royal Highness. By 
the advice of Mr. Fox, the Prince then 
tried the effect of retrenchment, sold off 
his fine stud of horses for 7,000 guineas, 
and reduced his household. Such eco- 
nomy was, however, painful as it was 
ineffectual ; and, in the spring of 1787, 
the embarrassed state of his Royal 
Highness’ affairs was submitted to 


‘hood.* 
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Parliament by Alderman Nevenhamnt. 
During one of the discussions to which 
the subject gave rise, Mr. Rolle, the 
member for Devonshire, a strong adhe- 
rent of the ministry, affirmed that the 
question ‘ went immediately to affeet 
our constitution in church and state.” 
In these solemn words it was well under- 
stood that he alluded to a report, at that 
time generally believed and acted on by 
many in the etiquette of private life, 
that a:mdrriage had been solemnized 
between the Prince of Wales and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who was of the Roman Ca- 
tholic persuasion. By the statute of 
William aad Mary, it is enacted, that 
“ every on; who shall marry a 
Papist, cake excluded, and for ever 
be incapable to inherit the crown of this 
realm.’ Thus, the Heir Apparent 
would, by such a marriage as the above, 
have forteited his right of succession to 
the throne. From so serious a penalty, 
however, he would have been exempted 
by the Royal Marriage Act, which ren- 
dered null and void any marriage con- 
tracted by any descendant of George IT. 
without the previous consent of the 
King, or a twelve months’ notice given 
to the Privy Council. On the next discus- 
sion of the question, Mr. Fox, with theim- 
mediate authority of the Prince, contra- 
dicted the report of the marriage in toto, 
in point of fact-as.well as of law: it 
not only never could have. happened le- 
gally, but it never. did happen in any 
way whatever, and had from the begin- 
ning been a base. and “malicious false- 
The.minister. had no further 
pretext for refusing the relief: required, 
and accordingly £10;000. was .added. to 
the Prince’s yearly income out of the 
Civil List; an issue of £161,000 from 


the same source, for the discharge of 


his debts, and £20,000 for the works at 


Carlton House ; and-a pledge was given 
:to parliament that no more debts should 
-be contracted. ; . 

sary“ enge him, and which would have . 


THE KING’S ILLNESS. 
In 1788, George the Third, who had 
exhibited symptotns of insanity at pre- 
vious periods of his life, became so dis- 


‘ ordered’ im his ‘intellect as to be utterly 


* Horne Tooke, in his pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, presumed so far on the belief of the mar- 


_Tiage as to call Mrs. Fitzherbert ‘her royal 


highness.” 
It is said that there is thé most undoubted 
evilence in existence that the marriage cere- 


‘ mony was actually performed by a clergyman of 


rs. Fitzherbert 
—— to live op.terms of intimacy with the 
ince. 

After the disavowal, the injured party, Mrs. 
F. behaved with great dignity, if reliance may 
be placed in the accounts of the reception given 
by her to the Prince. 


the Church of Rome before 
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incapable of discharging the duties of 
his station, and to render personal se- 
clusion necessary. Parliament inter- 
fered. Mr. Pitt osed a Regency 
under peculiar limitations. The Whig 
friends of the Prince contended that he 
had a right to be Regent, on the same 
principle that he would have a right to 
accede to the crown on the natural de- 
mise of his father. Mr. Pitt and the 
other ministers insisted that he could 
have no other title but the choice of 
Parliament. The Prince himself in a 
letter to Mr. Pitt, objected in strong 
terms to the restrictions with which it 
was proposed to accompany the delega- 
tion of the royal authority. But while 
the subject was under discussion, the 
King recovered. 

His Majesty’s malady had, however, 
been very distressing; for, in a letter 
addressed from Windsor by Admiral 
Payne to Mr. Sheridan on the Regency 
negotiation, we find, ‘the King has 
been worse these last two days than 
ever: this morning he made an effort to 
jump out of the window, and he is now 
very turbulent and incoherent.’’ 

A national thanksgiving for the reco- 
very of the King was solemnized on 
— 23, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at 
which their Majesties and the royal fa- 
mily attended. At the conclusion of the 
service, the Prince of Wales hastened 


from the cathedral to’ Carlton House,- 


where he changed his dress for the uni- 
form of his regiment ; and, taking the 
command of it, proceeded to meet his 
royal father on his return; thus be- 
coming himself his guard and conductor 
to the Queen’s palace. “ Alighting 
there, his Royal Highness presented 
himself at the door, in a manner that re- 
quired to be seen,”’ in order to be appre- 
ciated. ‘¢ It was to the revered monarch 
—to the beloved parent—that his Royal 
Highness offered assistance. The ten- 
der attachment of the most affectionate 
of sons—the zealous devotion of the first 
of subjects—were manifested with an 
energy and a grace that no language can 
adequately describe.”’ The event waa 
otherwise commemorated by grand fétes, 
‘illuminations, &c. and the King’s birth- 
day was celebrated with. unusual splen- 
dour, terminating with a ball, at which 
an incident occurred which was strongly 
characteristic of the Prince’s regard for 
*¢ the small sweet courtesies of life.’”* 

* We allude to the Prince's conduct towards 
Colonel Lenox, the sudden withdrawal of the 


Queen and Princesses, and the abrupt conclu- 
sion of the ball The Prince’s bigh-minded ob- 


servation will be remembered: “(J never will 
couutenance izsults given to my family, however 
they may be treated by others.” 


he whole 
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THE TURF. 

Without entering into his Royal High- 
ness’ predilection for the turf, to which 
vortex, it will be recollected, he was in- 
troduced by his uncle of Cumberland, 
we shall merely allude to the unfor- 
tunate transaction, in the year 179], 
relative to the horse Escape, in conse- 
quence of which the Prince was obliged 
to leave the Jockey Club. To show the 
corrupt appetite of the vulgar for de- 
traction, it was currently reported that - 
personal threats, and even personal de- 
monstrations, had passed from the Duke 
of towards his Royal Highness 
on the race-course. This, however, 
could not have been the case, for the 
Duke continued in friendship with the 
Prince to the last. The singularity of 
the case is, that the Baronet who de- 
cided against the Prince, and ejected 
him from the Jockey Club, as well as 
the Duke who shook, or is said to have 
shaken, the horsewhip at him on the 
race-ground, retained his friendship to 
the last hours of their respective lives ; 
and what is yet more singular is, that 
Chifney, the jockey on whom the Prince 
laid all the onus of the fraud, received 
from the Prince a retired allowance, or 
pension, of 200/. a year. 


MARRIAGE. 


About this period his Royal Highness 
again found himself greatly embarrassed ; 
the system of retrenchment promised to 
Parliament in 1787 had been found im- 
practicable, and Lord Thurlow’s advice 
to the Prince to retire from oye life 
for a time, and appropriate the greater 

art of his income to the liquidation of 
his debts, was a practice of self denial 
which ill accorded with the royal habits. 
The creditors became implacable ; their 
claims were exaggerated, and the royal 
debts were talked of by every one with 
the interest of an actual creditor. The 
King was again applied to, and his Ma- 
jesty suggested some conditional relief; 

ut it may be questioned whether the 
remedy was not worse than the evil. 
The Prince had invariably objected to 
matrimony, when it was recommended 
to him; and his Royal Father, who 





~thought it likely that the ties of domes- 


tic life would withdraw him from the 
extravagant habits by which he still con- 
tinued to be greatly embarrassed, was 
exceedingly anxious to overcome these 
objections. The King once more pro- 
posed marriage, and held out as an in- 
ducement to the Prince’s consent, that 
his debts should be paid. His Royal 
anecdote will be found at p. 435, vol. viii. of 
The Mirror. 
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Highness was at first much opposed to 
the project: he thought marriage an un- 
pleasant restraint upon his inclinations, 
and appeared to consider this scheme of 
relief only an exchange of evils. At 
length, however, the Prince acquiesced ; 
a negotiation was opened with the 
Duchess of Brunswick, the King’s sis- 
ter; but a treaty of marriage was con- 
cluded between the Prince of Wales and 
his first cousin—the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. His Royal Highness had 
never seen the Princess whom his father 
had chosen for him; but the Duke of 
York met her at her father’s court, and 
reported favourably of her. Her por- 
trait, too, helped to aid the impression 
which the Duke’s account had made; 
and the Prince had his Royal Father’s 
promise in writing, that on his marriage 
with the Princess, his debts should be 
discharged, his income increased, and 
the favour of his father augmented and 
secured. In middle life, it would be 
hard to reconcile ourselves to such an 


, artificial adjustment of affections; but 


the system furnishes a direct clue to the 
small share of happiness attendant upon 
court marriages. 

This match was not one of choice on 
either side; for her Serene Highness 
had fixed her affections on a German 
Prince, whom she could not marry. 
Thus interest, indifference, and second 
love held out but an unpropitious pros- 
pect for the royal pair. The Princess 
did not withhold her consent ; although 
she had heard of the follies of the Prince, 
she had also heard of his virtues; and 
his generosity and sensibility had been 
greatly extolled. Yet, for reasons just 
stated, the Princess neither did, nor 
could, love her future husband. The 
‘precise state of her mind cannot be 

etter stated than in the unguarded 
frankness of one of her letters to a friend, 
dated November 28, 1794 :— 

“You are aware, my friend, of my 
destiny. I am about entering into a 
matrimonial alliance with my first cousin, 
George, Prince of Wales. His gene- 
rosity I regard, and his letters bespeak 
a mind well cultivated and refined. My 
uncle is a good man, and I love him very 
much, but I feel that I shall never be 
inexpressibly happy. Estranged from my 
connexions, my associates, my friends— 
all that I hold dear and valuable—I am 
about entering on a permanent con- 
nexion. I fear for the consequences. 
Yet I esteem and respect my intended 
husband, and I hope for great kindness 
and attention. ut, ah! me! I say 
sometimes I cannot now love him with 
ardour. I am indifferent to my mar- 
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riage, but not averse to it; I think I 
shall be happy, but I fear my joy will 
not be enthusiastic. The man of my 
choice I am debarred from possessing, 
and I resign myself to my destiny. I 
am attentively studying the English lan- 
guage; I am acquainted with it, but I 
wish to speak it with fluency. I shall 
strive to render my husband happy, and 
to interest him in my favour, since the 
Fates will have it that I am to be Princess 
of Wales.’’—This letter, in German, was 
addressed to one of ‘the Princess’ coun- 
trywomen, resident in England. It has 
a tone of sentiment and romance which 
is truly painful. 

According to the determination ex- 
pressed in this letter, the princess de- 
voted great part of her time, prior to 
quitting her native country, in acquiring 
un accurate knowledge of the English 
language ; and her success was rapid and 
complete. 

On Sunday, April 5, 1795, her High- 
ness landed at Greenwich, where she 
was received by various ladies of the 
court, selected by the Prince, and thence 
conducted to apartments prepared for 
her in St. James’s Palace. Among the 
ladies who attended the Princess was 
Lady Jersey, whose illicit introduction 
to the Prince of Wales has already been 
spoken of in this Memoir. An old writer 


‘has quaintly observed, “ where jealousie 


is the jailour, many break the prison, it 
opening more wayes to wickedness than 
it stoppeth.”” The Prince, on getting 
up in the morning, ordered Lady Jersey 
to receive the young bride. When the 
Prince’s old friend, Admiral Payne, who 
brought the Princess over, learned this 
and similar facts, he, with virtuous in- 
dignation, refused to continue any longer 
in the Prince’s household. 

At length the day arrived when the 
nuptials were to be solemnized, and on 
the evening of April 8, the marriage 
took place. It was celebrated at the 
Royal Chapel, St. James’s, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The Princess 
Royal, Princesses Augusta Sophia, Eli- 
zabeth, Mary, Sophia, the Duchess of 
York, and Princess Sophia of Glouces- 
ter, were in the bridegroom’s proces- 
sion. 

The King appeared much more inter- 


ested in the match than did the bride- ° 


groom himself, as was manifest by se- 
veral minute circumstances connected 
with the ceremonial of the day. The 
whole of the royal family having dined 
together at the Queen’s Palace, it was 
necessary afterwards for them to proceed 
to St. James’s, to their respective apart- 
ments to dress ; when, on leaving Buck- 
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ingham House, the true-hearted old 
King kissed the Princess in the hall, 
and, in the fulness of his heart, shook 
the Prince of Wales by the hand till 
mutual tears started from the eyes of 
father and son. When the service was 
performing, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury asked, ‘* Who gives the 
bride in marriage ?’’ the King instantly 
and eagerly’ advanced to the Princess, 
and taking her with both his hands, 
presented her with expressive marks of 
satisfaction. 

The indifference of the Prince was 
indeed a chilling contrast with this pa- 
rental warmth. The bride was unseem- 
ingly dejected, and the Prince, at the 
commencement, bore his compulsory 
fate with very little grace ; he, however, 
bethought him of the “sweet little 
courtesies,’? und ere the ceremony con- 
cluded, he assumed the gallantry of a 
gentleman, and paid the most polite at- 
tention to the bride and _bridemaids. 
This was but the sunshine of cefemony. 
* Only on one occasion,’ says a narra- 
tive of the solemnity, “did the King 
reprove him, and that when the Prince 
impatiently rose too soon from his 
kneeling position. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury paused, when the King rose 
from his seat, and whispered to the 
Prince, who kneeled again, and the 
service concluded.’’ 

The “happy event’ gave great de- 
light to the nation. London paid the 
brilliant tribute of general illumination, 
and the whole land « laughed with the 
loud festivity of mirth.’? Corporations 
voted addresses of congratulation to all 
the royal parties; the “ happy pair’’ 
were received by the public with accla- 
mations of joy, till the Prince and 
Princess, sated with the festivities of 
Carlton House, in a few weeks, retired 
to the Pavilion, or as the palace might 
then be more appropriately called, their 
marine villa at Brighton. 

Such was the public aspect of the 
royal arrangements, but for a short time. 
Within the palace, the “ the coiners of 
scandal mi clippers of reputation,” 
were busy at work. The discord be- 
tween the Prince and Princess is said to 
have commenced almost immediately 
after their marriage. Indeed, Lady Jer- 
sey is reported to have begun the odious 
work between the parties even in the 
short period that elapsed before .the 
marriage. Probably, it required but 
little strategical skill to fan their cold- 
ness into the flame. of discord. The 
Princess, who appears to have then been 
of an unsuspecting disposition, with 
some of the confidence that women 


place in their own sex, alluded in con- 
versation with her ‘‘noble”’ attendant, 
to her German attachment : the allusion 
was soon “ made strong enough to over- 
come the truth,” and Lady Jersey insi- 
diously conveyed this confession through 
the porches of the Prince’s ear, with the 
coarse and improbable addition that the 
Princess had declared “she loved one 
little finger of that individual (the Ger- 
man prince) far better than she should 
love the whole person of the Prince of 
Wales.”’ 

Soon after the marriage, the real cha- 
racter of this court scandalmonger be- 
came known to the Princess, who con- 
ceived an antipathy to her as violent as 
it was natural. The Princess demand- 
ed the removal of Lady Jersey from the 
household; the Prince refused this pro- 
ack request, and took the part of her 
adyship in so decided a manner that, al- 
though a temporary reconciliation was 
brought about, by the interference of 
the King, cordiality was for ever ban- 
ished. Lady Jersey no longer attended 
officially on the Princess; but the Prince 
received her ladyship, although he had 
agreed to give up her society. 

While matters were thus plotting in 
the palace, all kinds of reports of the 
treatment received by the Princess of 
Wales, were circulating without doors. 
The friends of the -Prince asserted that 
he was the injured man, while the pub- 
lic generally took part.with the Princess. 
Some interest, not to say importance, 
was attached to Sir Walter Scott (in al- 
lusion to the Princess,) speaking of a 
tribute to “ énjured beauty.’’ 


PROVISION. 


As one of the conditions of the Prince’s 
marriage was, that he should be exone- 
rated from his heavy embarrassments, it 
was proposed by his Majesty to Purlia- 
ment, not only to pravide,an establish- 
ment for their Royal Highnesses, but to 
decide on the best manner of liquidating 
the debts of the Prince, which were cal- 
culated at 630,000/. - 

This communication was made at a 
most untoward season of embarrassment. 
After several very animated debates, Mr. 
Pitt, on the 5th of June, presented to 
the House of Commons an account of 


. the proceeds of the Duchy of Cornwall 


during the minority of the Prince of 
Wales, an abstract of the debts whieh 
his Royal Highness? had incurred, and 


. an account of the application of 25,0004. 


for finishing Carlton House. From 
these documents it appeared that the 
several sums paid from the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall during the mino- 
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rity of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales amounted to 233,764/. lls. 2d. 
Debts on vurious secu- 

rities and bearing in- 

terest ..........--£ 500,57] 19 1 
Amount of tradesmen’s 

bills unpaid........ 86,745 0 0 
Tradesmen’s bills, and 

arrears of establish- 

ment from Oct. 10, 

1794, toApril 5, 1795 52,573 5 3 
£639,890 4 4 

Mr. Pitt then stated that it was his 
intention to move in the Committee, 
that 65,0007. with the income of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, should be set apart 
for the liquidation of the debts, making 
an annual sum of 78,0007. The burthen, 
he said, could not be thrown upon the 
Civil List, which, in the event of the 
demise of the Prince, would be charged 
with the jointure of the Princess. 

The Prince had withdrawn, with the 
body of the Whigs, from Opposition, in 
1792, and this may account for the very 
different language now held by Mr. Pitt 
with regard to his Royal Highness. 

When the Prince’s income was fixed 
on his becoming of age, the necessity of 
economy was strongly enforced. But 
in 1795 he contended that “it is the 
immediate interest of us all to support 
the strength, to maintain the honour, 
and necessary dignity and splendour, not 
only of our monarchy, but also of every 
branch of the Royal Family. What we 
gave to them for these purposes, we 
gave in reality to ourselves.’’—-On the 
other hand, Mr. Grey said that he would 
not oppose the granting of an establish- 
ment to the Prince equal to that of his 
ancestors ; but neither would he consent 
to the payment of his debts by Parlia- 
ment. A refusal, he added, to liberate 
his Royal Highness from his embarrass- 
ments, would certainly prove a mortifi- 
cation ; but it would, at the same time, 
awaken a just sense of his imprudence. 
Mr. Fox asked, ‘ Was the Prince well 
advised in applying to that House on 
the subject of his debts, after the pro- 

‘ mise made in 1787??? And Mr. Sheri- 
dan (with whom alone the Prince had 
held some intercourse since his seces- 
sion from the Whig party in 1792), while 
he agreed with his friends that the appli- 
cation should not have been made to 
Parliament, still gave it as “‘ his positive 
opinion that the debts ought to be paid 
immediately, for the dignity of the coun- 
try and the situation of the Prince, who 

ought not to be seen rolling about the 
streets, in his state coach, as an insol- 
vent prodigal.” 
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All this strictly accords with the poli- 
tical machinery of government, while 
Sheridan’s well-turned opinion was 
somewhat tempered by his personal re- 
gard for the Prince. Similar exigencies 
and sacrifices are too common in our 
days to make us surprised at these 
events—not forty years since. 

The promise of 1787, that the Prince 
would not again apply to Parliament for 
9g of his debts, was disposed of by 

r. Sheridan (a real friend in need,) 
with equal facility.* 

The arrangements of Mr. Pitt were, 
however, finally assented to, and the 
Parliament granted a princely provision 
for the royal pair. Carlton House was 
superbly furnished for their reception, 
and it was stipulated that the Prince, on 
his marriage, should be exonerated from 
his debts; towards the liquidation of 
which, however, 25,000/. was to be de- 
ducted from 125,000/. per annum ; his 
Royal Highness’ annual income having 
been raised from 60,000/. to that magni- 
ficent sum. In addition to this, 26,0004. 
was voted for furnishing Carlton House, 
27,000/. for the expenses of the mar- 
riage, and 28,000 for jewels and plate. 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 

While such discussions were calling 
public attention to this interesting-ques- 
tion, in Parliament, the common mind 
was strongly excited by virulent abuse 
of the Prince of Wales in all the variety 
of licentiousness which the press could 
spawn forth. Almost every day pro- 
duced its pamphlet, either written in the 
worst spirit of lampoon, or unblushingly 
defending the grossest errors; whilst 
nota few were put forth to justify ex- 
tortionate claims, and gratify the worst 
spirit of extortion and threat. The 
libels against the Prince were, however, 
passed over without ez officio notice, 
notwithstanding the season was favour- 
able to their propagation, and some few 
spoke insidiously of the recent fate of 
royalty in France. Political quacks 
made the most of the occasion, as a 
market for their doctrines. The mys- 
tery-mongers were in full play, and, 
from castle to cottage, every one took 
an interest in the fates and fortunes of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


We have now reached the unhappiest . 


era of the Royal life. After the Parlia- 


* See page 24, of this Memoir. Mr. Moore 
(Life of Sheridan, vol. ii) says ‘‘ Mr. Sheridan, 
with a communicativeness that seemed hardly 
prudent, put the house in possession of some 
details of the transaction, which, as giving an 
insight into royal character, are worthy of being 
extracted.” We have not room to quote these 
details. but they may be turned to at p. 262 of 
Mr. Moore's work. 
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mentary grants had been settled, the 
Prince of Wales reduced his establish- 
ment, but retained the Marchioness of 
Townshend, the Countesses of Jersey, 
Carnarvon, and Cholmondeley. The 
Princess requested the discharge of one 
of the number, but it was refused. Her 
Royal Highness led a very retired life, 
and rarely appeared in public. Little 
attention was paid to her by the Prince. 
The King visited and countenanced her 
with great steadiness; but the Queen 
and Princesses treated her with coldness. 
In some letters to her friends in Ger- 
many, since published, the Princess de- 
scribed forcibly and atfectingly her isola- 
ted and distressing position at this pe- 
riod. It appears certain, that among 
other sources of uneasiness, she was 
the prey of unprincipled and treacherous 
domestics. Her Royal Highness did not 
long confine herself to venting her dis- 
content in letters sent abroad. She 
talked of her ill-treatment to the King 
and other persons, and even wrote to 
the Prince and Lord Cholmondeley on 
the subject. 

Among the circumstance which ex- 
cited, on the part of the Princess, a 
suspicion of treachery about her, was 
the singular abstraction of a packet of 
letters to her German friends, which she 
entrusted to Dr. Randolph, but which, 
instead of reaching their destination, 
got into the hands of the Queen. Lady 
Jersey was publicly accused of being 
concerned in the embezzlement; and, a 
dispute (by some considered to be feign- 
ed,) arose between her and the doctor. 
The account given by the latter, of the 
affair was, that after he received the 
packet, finding his journey to Germany 
would be deferred, he returned it to the 
Princess, then at Brighton, in a coach- 
parcel, which he booked at the Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, but which never 
reached the Princess. This story was 
ill-contrived, and believed but by few 
persons. 


BIRTH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


The long period during which the 
Prince of Wales had remained unmar- 
ried, and the consequent prospect of a 
broken succession, caused the nation to 
hail this union with universal satisfac- 
tion; and the birth of a royal daughter, 
which took place ut Carlton House, 
January 6, 1796, diffused the most lively 
and general sensations of joy. Addresses 
of congratulation on this auspicious 
event for the country, were poured in 
from all quarters. The Prince, how- 
ever, declined to receive the address of 
the city of London in person, and de- 





puted Earl Cholmondeley to inform 
the Remembrancer, that “ having been 
under the necessity of retrenching his 
establishment, his Royal Highness could 
not receive the congratulations of the 
City of London on the birth of the 
Princess in a manner suited to his rank, 
and the respect due to the city. The 
same cause was assigned for the Prince’s 
privately receiving the congratulatory 
compliments of Parliament. These would 
be curious items in the history of the 
Royal Family of England, and might be 
attributed to economy, were not other 
motives more obvious. 

The infant Princess was baptized at 
Carlton House, on the 11th of February 
following, and named Charlotte Augusta. 
The estrangement of affection, which 
subsequently led to a separation of the 
royal parents, served to concentrate the 
public attention upon their infant daugh- 
ter, and caused her to be regarded with 
the deepest interest as the cherished 
hope of the nation. 


SEPARATION OF THE PRINCE AND 
PRINCESS. 


The difference which existed previous 
to the birth of the Princess Charlotte, 
led, after that event, to further estrange- 
ment; and although the King inter- 
posed, and remonstrated in behalf of the 
Princess, it was without effect. The 
Prince proposed a_ separation; the 
Princess objected to it, and required an 
explanation of his conduct. The an- 
swer was unsatisfactory, and equally so 
were the few interviews which they had 
at this time. 

In March, 1796, a proposal of separa- 
tion was again made to the Princess, to 
which she consented to listen; several 
verbal messages passed, but the Princess 
being desirous, on a subject of so much 
importance, of having the Prince’s state- 
ments in writing, he addressed to her, 
on the 30th of April, 1796, the letter 
which has been so much celebrated. It 
was to the following effect :— 

‘*Mapam,—As Lord Cholmondeley 
informs me that you wish I would de- 
fine, in writing, the terms upon which 
we are to live, I shall endeavour to ex- 
plain myself upon that head with as 
much clearness, and with as much pro- 
priety, as the nature of the subject will 
admit. Our inclinations are not in our 
power ; nor should either of us be held 
answerable to the other because nature 
has not made us suitable to each other. 
Tranquil and comfortable society is, 
however, in our power; let our inter- 
course, therefore, be restricted to that, 
and I will distinctly subscribe to the 
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condition which you required, through 
Lady Cholmondeley, that even in the 
event of any accident happening to my 
daughter, which I trust Providence in its 
mercy will avert, I shall not infringe the 
terms of the restriction by proposing, at 
any period, a connexion of a more par- 
ticular nature. J shall now finally close 
this disagreeable correspondence, trust- 
ing that, as we have completely explained 
ourselves to each other, the rest of our 
lives will be passed in uninterrupted 
tranquillity. 
‘¢ T am, Madam, with great truth, 
‘‘ Very sincerely yours, 
“ GeorceE P.’’ 
“¢ Windsor Castle, April 30, 1796. 

It has been said that the Princess felt 
averse from the measure proposed, when 
it d so decided an aspect. Her 
answer to the Prince’s letter may be con- 
sidered sufficiently descriptive of her 
feelings. It was as follows :— 

“The avowal of your conversation 
with Lord Cholmondeley neither sur- 

rises nor offends me: it merely con- 

rmed what you have tacitly insinuated 
for this twelvemonth. But after this, it 
would be a want of delicacy, or rather 
an unworthy meanness in me, were I to 
complain of those conditions which you 
impose upon yourself. I should have 
returned no answer to your letter, if it 
had not been conceived in terms to make 
it doubtful whether this arrangement 
proceeds from you or from me; and you 
are aware that the honour of it belongs 
to you alone. 

*¢ The letter which you announced to 
me as the last, obliges me to communi- 
cate to the King, as to my Sovereign 
and my Father, both your avowal and 
my answer. You will find inclosed the 
copy of my letter to the King. I ap- 
prize you of it that I may not incur the 
slightest reproach of duplicity from you. 
As I have at this moment no protector 
but his Majesty, I refer myself solely 
to him upon this subject; and if my 
condust meet his approbation, I shall be 
in some degree at fest consoled. I re- 
tain every sentiment of gratitude for the 
situation in which I find myself, as Prin- 
cess of Wales, enabled by your means 

_ to indulge in the free exercise of a virtue 
dear to my heart, I mean charity. It will be 
my duty, likewise, to act upon another 
motive, that of giving an example of pa- 
tience and resignation under every trial. 

“ Do me the justice to believe, that I 
shall never cease to pray for your hap- 
piness, and to be your much devoted 

‘ May 6, 1796. 6¢ CAROLINE.” 
A formal separation now took place. 
For some time, however, the Princess 
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continued to reside at Carlton House ; 
she afterwards removed to Charlton, 
where she was occasionally visited by 
the King, (her Father-in-law,) but never 


by the Queen or Princesses. The Prince , 


occasionally saw his daughter (whose 
habitual residence however was with her 
mother) and he is said to have mani- 
fested great affection for her. 

The Prince now returned to private 
life; but debt and embarrassment still 
disquieted him; and application was 
once more made to Parlinment for an 
additional allowance, only six years:after 
his income had been raised from 50,0007. 
to 125,0002. a year. : 

In 1802, Mr. Manners Sutton, then 
Solicitor-General to the Prince of Wales, 
moved for a Committee to inquire into 
the appropriation of the arrears of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
The King, alarmed at being called on 
to account for the expenditure of this 
money, wished to appease the Prince by 
a Parliamentary grant of an increased in- 
come ; and on the 23rd of February, Mr. 
Addington proposed, that from the 5th 
of January, 1803, the establishment of 
his Royal Highness should stand on the 
same footing that it stood in 1795; or, 
in other words, that it should be 125,000/. 
a year, exclusive of the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. To this proposi- 
tion the Prince gave an immeiiate as- 
sent; and the motion respecting the 


Arrears of the Duchy was therefore 


abandoned. 


THE PRINCE’S COURAGEOUS ENTHU- 
SIASM. 


In 1796, when the Duke of York 
went to command the army in the Ne- 
therlands, his Royal Highness made ap- 
plication to the King to be allowed to 
accompany his friend, the Earl of Moira, 
but this his Majesty positively refused, 
alleging the danger Ri risking the life of 
the Heir Apparent in battle. In 1803, 
when the country was arming ex masse, 
in order to repel the threatened invasion 
of our implacable and deadly enemy, the 
Emperor Napoleon, his Royal High- 
ness, with the true spirit of an English 
prince, came forward to make an offer 
of his personal service to the country. 
A correspondence ensued, in the course 
of which the Prince addressed letters to 
Mr. Addington, the Duke of York, and 
the King. In a letter to the King, in 
particular, the Prince _—— to his 
¢ natural advocate,’ with an eloquence 
and a warmth of patriotism, which it is 
delightful, even at this distance of time, 
to contemplate :— 

“1 ask,’ such was the language o 
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the Prince on this occasion, “ to be al- 
lowed to display the best energies of my 
character, to shed the iast drop of my 
blood in support of your Majesty’s per- 
son, crown, and dignity; for this is not 
a war for empire, glory, or dominion, 
but for existence. In this contest, the 
lowest and humblest of your Majesty’s 
subjects have been called on: it would, 
therefore, little become me, who am the 
first, and who stand at the very footstool 
of the throne, to remain a tame, an idle, 
and a lifeless spectator of the mischiefs 
which threaten us, unconscious of the 
dangers which surround us, and indif- 
ferent to the consequences which may 
follow. Hanover is lost; England is 
menaced with invasion; Ireland is in 
rebellion; Europe is at the foot of 
France. At such a moment, the Prince 
of Wales, yielding to none of your ser- 
vants in zeal and devotion— to none of 
your subjects in duty—to none of your 
children in tenderness and affection— 
presumes to approach you, and again to 
repeat those offers which he has already 
made through your Majesty’s Ministers. 
A feeling of honest ambition, a sense of 
what I owe to myself and my family, 
and, above all, the fear of sinking in the 
estimation of that gallant army, which 
may be the support of your Majesty’s 
crown, and my best hope hereafter, 
command me to persevere, and to as- 
sure your Majesty, with all humiliation 
and respect, that, ious of the jus- 
tice of my claim, no human power can 
ever induce me to relinquish it. 

* Allow me to say, Sir, that I am 
bound to adopt this line of conduct. by 
every motive dear fo me as a man, and 
sacred to me as a Prince. 
to come forward in a moment of unex- 
ampled difficulty and danger? Ought I 
not to share in the glory of victory, 
when I have every thing to lose by de- 
feat? The highest places in your Ma- 
jesty’s service are filled by the younger 
branches of the royal family; to me 
alone no place is assigned; I am not 
thought worthy to be even the junior 
Major-General of your army. If I 
could submit in silence to such indigni- 
ties, I should, indeed, deserve such 
treatment, and prove, to the satisfaction 
of your enemies and my own, that I am 
entirely —— of those exertions, 
which my birth and the circumstances of 
the times peculiarly call for. Standing 
so near the throne, when I am debased, 
the cause of royalty is wounded. I can- 
not sink in public opinion without the 
participation of your Majesty in my de- 
gradation. Therefore, every motive of 
private feeling and public duty induces 
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me to implore your Majesty to review 
your decision, and to place me in that 
situation which my birth, the duties of 
my station, the example of my prede- 
cessors, and the expectations of the 
people of England entitle me to claim.’’ 
he request was sternly refused, and: 
it cannot be doubted that the refusal 
further alienated the Prince from his 
Father. It has been stated that these 
letters were from the pen of Sheridan ; 
but the first of the series was written 
by Sir Robert Wilson, and the remain- 
der by Lord Hutchinson.* We find it, 
however, stated in the Morning Chroni- 
cle, that these letters were actually writ- 
ten by Mr. Fonblanque, who then en- 
joyed more of the confidence of the 
Prince than his professional advisers. 


SHERIDAN. 


It next gives us great pleasure to turn 
from this unpleasant position to record 
a sincere proof of the Prince’s regard 
for one of his warmest friends. 

Early in the year 1804, on the death 
of Lord Elliot, the office of receiver, 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, which had 
been held by that nobleman, was be- 
stowed by the Prince of Wales upon 
Mr. Sheridan, “ as a trifling proof of 
that sincere friendship his Royal High- 
ness had always professed and felt for 
him through a long series of years.’’ 
His Royal Highness also added in the 
same communication, the very cordial 
words, “I wish to God it was better 
worth your acceptance.’’t 

Towards the end of the same year, a 
cordial reconciliation put an end to the 
differences which had | oe separated the 
Sovereign and the Prince of Wales, to 
the great pain of all the loyal part of 
the nation. 


THE * DELICATE INVESTIGATION.’ 


In 1805 and 1806, the Princess’ con- 
duct became the prominent subject of 
public attention, and it was distinctly as- 
serted that she had given birth to a 
child. This and other reports to her 
ages were the prelude to what has 

en usully designated the “ Delicate 
Investigation,’’ with the result of which 
the public is acquainted. A few details 
may, notwithstanding this, be requi- 
site. The Pri » sub t to the 
pomp became acquainted with Sir 
John and Lady Douglas, whose resi- 
dence was at Blackheath. Sir Sydney 
Smith was a visiter there, and Lady 
Douglas is said to have been desirous of 
attracting his regards. Fancying, how- 


* Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. 
+ Ibid. 











ever, that they were directed elsewhere, 
and entertaining, in consequence, great 
hostility to the Princess, she caused cer- 
tain representations to be made to the 
Duke of Sussex, which the latter thought 
it expedient to communicate to the 
Prince of Wales. 


Princess that she had had some alterca- 


tions with the Douglases on the subject 


of an anonymous letter and a loose draw- 


ing which they had attributed to her, 


but which she of course disclaimed; 


and on that occasion the Duke, conceiv- 
ing the insinuations against the Princess 
to have no foundation, discountenanced 
further inquiry on the part of Sir John 
Douglas, who had appeared very indig- 
nant, and threatened prosecution. In 
ohn and Lady 
Douglas made a formal declaration 
against the Princess, involving not only 
the subject of the anonymous letters, 
The servants 
of Sir John also made declarations, and 
the whole were submitted to his Ma- 
jeaty. The King-in consequence issued 
a warrant (29th of May, 1806,) directing 
Lords Erskine, Grenville, Spencer, and 
Ellenborough, to inquire into, and re- 
The investiga- 
Lady 
Douglas being the principal witness ex- 
amined. Her evidence was of the most 
According to her 
the Princess had admitted (in 1802) that 
she was actually pregnant. The confine- 
ment, Lady D. said, took place in No- 
vember, 1802, and that she saw the child 
frequently with the Princess till Christ- 
Lady Douglas’s evidence 
was of considerable length, and attri- 
buted great indelicacy of manner and 
language to the Princess. The evidence 
of Lady Douglas was partially corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of Sir John 
Douglas and others, but the whole ap- 
ears to have originated in a conspiracy. 
he Commissioners made their report on 
the 14th of June, 1803, from which we 


December 1805, Sir 


but her general conduct. 


port on, the allegations. 
tion immediately took place, 


decided character. 


mas, 1803. 


select the following passages :-— 


“We are happy to declare to your 
Majesty our perfect conviction, that 
there is no foundation whatever for be- 
lieving that the child now with the 
Princess is the child of her Royal High- 
ness, or that she was delivered of any 
child in the year 1802 ; nor has anything 

eared to us which would warrant the 
belief that she was pregnant in that 
within the com- 

pass of our inquiries. The identity of 
the child now with the Princess, its 
lace and date of its 
the circumstances of 


year, or at ary perio 


Ss age, the 
irth, the time a 
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The Duke of Kent 
had, a year before, been informed by the 








ita first being taken under her Royal 
Highness’ protection, are all esta- 
blished by such a concurrence, both of 
positive and circumstantial evidence, as 
can, in our judgment, leave no question 
on this part of the subject. That child 
was, beyond all doubt, born in the 
Brownlow-street _— on the 11th 
day of July, 1802, of the body of Sophia 
Austin. Neither should we be more 
warranted in expressing any doubt re- 
spocting the alleged bi pom of the 
rincess, a fact so fully contradicted, 
and by so many witnesses, to whom, if 
true, it must in various ways be known, 
that we cannot think it entitled to the 
smallest credit.’’ 

The report concludes by stating that 
the examination contained references to 
circumstances, as having passed between 
her Royal Highness and Capt. Manby, 
which required satisfactory contradic- 
tion. 

The result of the ‘ Investigation ’’ 
did not satisfy all parties; although its 
malicious intent had been frustrated. 
The Princess was not immediately after 
this received at court, as she had ex- 
pected ; she therefore wrote to the King 
on the 8th of December, 1806. Some 
corresp d d, and on the 10th 
of February, 1807, she was informed by 
a note from the King, that the Prince of 
Wales had put the several documents 
into the hands of his legal advisers, and 
that he, (the King,) therefore, deferred 
naming a day for her reception until the 
result of that proceeding should appear. 

_ The Princess was dissatisfied, aud at- 
tributed her exclusion to the influence of 
her mother-in-law, to whose views the 
Grenville ministry were known to be fa- 
vourable. But her wishes were soon to 
be gratified. The Grenville ministry 
retired from office, and her own political 
friends took their places. The new 
ministry, consisting of Lords Eldon, 
Camden, Westmoreland, the Duke of 
Portland, Earl Bathurst, Lords Castle- 
reagh, Mulgrave, and Hawkesbury, and 
Mr. Secretary Canning, in less than a 
month after their accession, determined 
on a minute of council, (bearing date 
April 22, 1807,) which completely ex- 
culpated her, not only on the main 
charges of pregnancy and delivery, but 
also from the minor accusation, 
“ Which,’’ said the minute, “ are sa-: 
tisfactorily contradicted, or rest upon 
evidence of such a nature, as render it 
undeserving of credit.’’ 

To be completed in the next No. (439.) 
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